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FOREWORD ' ' . 

^(Xfciy's children face a world far more 
cbmplex than faced by children of the past. 
Their need for fuily developed communication 
skills is'oDnstahtly growing. An approach, 
gaining popularity aniong reading teachers, is 

: Language Experience. 

To provide guidance and a^tstance to those 
teachers interested in the UchgOage Experience 
Approach to teaching reading, thQ Office.of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction presents 
*this handbook to the teachers of Illinois. 
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.In August of 1973, State Departments of 
Education throughout the United States were 
requested to submit innovative reading 
programs to the Florida State Department of 
Education, The Martin Luther King Project 
developed in cooperation with the Reading 
.Center at Northern Illinois University was one* 
of twelve programs selected to present at the 
''Johnqy Shall Read" cbnferertce held 
December 20 • 21 , 1973, in Tallahassee, 
Florida, this Conference was designed to make 
Florida administrator$^Ware of innovative 
. reading programs throughout the nation/ 



"My hypothesis is that children and adults will 
become constant readers, develop personal 
interests and habits of reading only if they have 
a fairly high level of skill and only if reading « 
me^ts some of their deepest needs/' ^ ' 

— David H, Russell, Reading for 
Effective Personal Living ^ , 
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CHAPTER I 
HISTORY AND RATIONALE 

TheJiistQry the Language Experience 
Approac h to reading can be teheed back to the 
late nineteenth century. Although the title had 
no^ been established at the time, Leo Tolstoy 
used the corrpositions of his Russian stuc.iits 
as reading materials. 

The initial use of such techniques in the 
Onited States was in th^ early 20th century 
when experience charts became common. 
These charts, usually found in thej)rlmary 
gi:ades, provided beginning readers whh trading 
materials developed from classroom activities. 

-The use of these charts !aid'a foundation for 
what has become known today as the Language- 
Experience Approach. 

In recent years, the approach has flourished 
through the work of well-known professionals 
such as Roach Van Alien*, Russell G. Stauffer, 
Dbrsey Hammond, and others. It has 
progressed, far beyond simply a program for 
youhg-feaders to its present use with illiterate 
adults and all ages'between. 

? The approach uses the premise that 
children react positively to those things which 
are relevant Therefore^ the e?iperiences which 
one has are the most meaningful to that 
individual. Teachers have long known that a 
child's oral vpcabulary exceeds bis written or 
reading vocabulary. Teachers have also 
discovered that it is virtually impossible to 
isolate reading instruction f roin thjp other 

• language fupctibns. Thus„t^)iguage Experience 
capitalizes oh all the aKoye elements by^ using 
the chifti'^SivowbularyVe^perlln^ and innate 




desire to express himself through incorporating 
speaking, listening, reading, spelling, and 
writing. . , - 
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V- CHAPTERS c • ; 
BEGINNING READING INStRUCf ION * 

. Beginning reading {nstiiictibn wlt^^ ' ^ 
Language Experience Appr^Kfocuses'op^ ' 
. xWld and the wealth oflmguistic^ conceptual, 
' and p^^ceptual experiences he possesses* Our 
beginning readers are language Users^itd come ' ^ 
f o us with a firm, grasp of langu^. Some ' 
children have language patternvwhiph arg ; 
; significantly different from other jphildren's 
language patterns. Reding instruction based 
on a strong Langgage-^xperience AjSproach ' | * 
allows a child to have a ''match'' between his 
sp^oken language pattei'ns and written language . 
mategals.^^ce his rea€(jn9*matenals reflect his 
own experiences and language* I 

A child is introduced tr reading i/istructiqn 
through the us6bf"experience"jStories by,. ' 
dictating ^rst In srhall groups arjfl n^xt on a1i 
individual basis. The teacher must jpirovide 
children with many natufel oppdrtunities to 
discover the ^elatlonsfiip between ^cken and ^ 
written language and dfSQOver the Significant 
different otwritten language. The emphasis 
throughout ihsti^uction is on reading as a . 
thinking process. ^ 

•J3R0UP DICTATED EXPERIEfJCE STORIES 

There are alternativeyin planning an. 
exf)fer?ence for children invotvi^ig group 
dictation. One teacher, Mrs, L., gathered.a • 
small group of children about her and asked 
them to discuss the ways they (vould ^ 
draw.fac^s. The discussion involved facts, such 




as everyor.«»'s face hes two eyes, a no$9, a ^ 
mouthy hair and ears. Th^V V^f^ talked about 
the moods created by faces, and that thev / 
expressions orv f ac^ sometimei sjaye ciues^ 

\ regarding peoples'^e^llngs. Fof ekample, a 
mouth that turns down at the corners gives ah , 
Indication that a person might b€ sad, etc. The 
language f Ibw^^'on regardinfl attriblites 
involved in the concef)t "fac^^ Th^i teacher 
then turned to her chart bc^rd and dlrected 
children to stsmnuirize their dtstctission by first 

. , asking how one would draw a face. Children 
begajQ, to volunteer (responses and as eadi child 
contrjbpted, the teacher r^rded the ^ ' 
staterhent on the cHart board. She'then asked if 
they could Identify characteristics' of f aces\ ' 
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which give dufes as ii^peopks* f eeUngs. As^tn, 
stjei recorded tbejr responses, reproducing iach - 
chUd^s-statement exacUy as It vya$ spoken, Tha 
following story was the result ^' • 

We puPthe^eyes an the faces. 
Wa put%e nose by the eye$u 
j/teput iM^quih right behind the nose. ' 
I6ty fece ^j)3ppy, ; ; ' * ' ' • * 
My'^face mati, . A 

My face h sad. 
\ My foce Ugbtenedme.^ 

Martin Luther King £km. School . 
Rockfdf(i,}L 



J^\^en i?dtiti?? 5tofy. to tfig,-class, and as 

" ..lEhQr ^ec^^^ then she gavi? . 

^TOildrmi^^^ ^^r and asked^them to 
ifece^ the tUle "l^aces^^ ai^tfie 

^^-^Ipp p|>a^^ the^students 

. !.X^5l(jilp^^ children wijth an . 

* l^^tttigct p^tt^erjna; ancJ wIfttijBn tangoage 

^s(ttW5M% the teacher defmnsfeis^ ^ 
:^itl^e tb^il^) >ior|!edown wbatW^h ^itd dTetated 
ami cbuldj^ ?t |>ackl By iislngi niarken " , . 
under ihgwo^Js as Sie.read,^^ ^ 
thitje|tt^^^^ 

, readrn|^The pup%,»^ • 
, diff^€i$tt/om o^er^ Uppers and l!ov^'C<ee ; ^ 
letters w^^f»ji^ / V 

. could identify some oflthe dtheir wp^^ in jtl^e 
story* Each chUcf coufd re^i his f^hi^ ori bis 
drawlng'and each dil)d could rea(| the tTtle 
"Faces'' which appear^ on each s^^ r 
^lldren wHq.vyere Jnyof^^ tWs i^oup- 
dictation exprerJenoe cbutcf achJei^e Imn^ediate ' ^ 
success in reading,^ because iHfey coufd read \ . 
their names as weU'as; the story lltfe.* K^h ^ild 
afso had oppoijiufijtie? to listen to others speak 
ancl each one hi^an opportunity to v . ^ 
' demonstTj^te his kfiibvyledge Jn identifying ♦ 
attributes^f the conakjt "face** by drawing a* 
picture whlc6 ^owed attributes, it fs interesting 
to npte that some chjldr^en jnciud^ eye6Vt>ws * 
' and other details in their drawings. Sha^^ 
m Important aspect, Jn that pupifs shared their 
dra^vjngswfthotfi^rs^ . 
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The next day, the children gathered again 
in their gfoup and the trracher reread the chart 
story to them. The^all reread it with her as she 
pointed out the >^ords. Nexjshe invited a chifd 
to read the^tory to her. She pointed out the 
title and the child read it. He couW4ind the 
word in other places in the story andlTe"CDul^J 
also read his name. Other children were Invited \ 
-to read. A few children could read additibral 
words in the story* (Joe child could read back J 
the entire sentence she had dictated. 

The leather then invited the children to 
become Involved with activities in other areas 
of the classroom which wa^ organised into ^ 
interest centers. One of the most important 
areas focused on library bd'oks-which were a 
part of the classroom librafV-Many of the 
books contained the words "Faces/' "Eyes/' 
"Nose/' "Mouth/' etc. Children were 
encouraged to share their findings with others. 
These children were provided with the ^ 
opportunity to locate and read wprds in - 
isolation whibh had been used in ti)e1r 
group^dictated story. A stack of old magazines 
provide'd another source from. Which children 
coufd' find familiar words. Th^se words were 
cut out of thejnagdzines and pasted on sheets 
of tonsiruction paper. Although the type size 
and style of the printing use^ in the magazines 
differs from the type size and style of the print 
lised in most basals, children don't seem to 
ehcounter any problems in reading it, and some 
.chjidren do not even ntffice that there is a ' 
difference. A child's excitement at finding bis 
word- is what matters. ^ ^ i 




The range of ipdividual differences was 
. noted by the teacher. She identified the 
children who sustained their interest in reading 
by becoming involved in readipg type activities, . 
the children who were i^ilizing auditory and 
visual disc>'?imination,andlR05&Afl^ho could 
locate words in isolation as well as words in 
context. All the children in the group were 
exposed to reading as a meaning-getting 
process; all were exposed to the use of context 
as a strong aid to word recognition. 

The teacher provided alternatives from 
which the pupils could select choices for 
additional activities. Thus, each child had 
opportunities to make an individual commit- 
ment under the guidance of his teacher 



regarding his activities. The teacher-involved 
them later in an evaluation session, where each ^ 
child had a chance to talk abou|.his accom-v 
plishhients that morjrjing. This kind of sharing 
IS important because each child has an 
opportunity to talk abou^ his accomplishnnents 
yvhich js rewarding ih itselt. r expands his own 
experiences by listening tc what others have 
done, and he goes home with successful 
experienoBs to relate to his family,. 

The third day the group met with' their . 
teacher^' each child was given a copy of his 
group-dictated stOry. Each child underlined the 
words he knew (which is a more positive 
approach than the practice 6f urraerlining 
unknown Words) Ss he/ead the story to his 
teacher. Each child's name was written^at tHe 
end qf the story. .Some children were ab!e-to y . 

^ write their own names. While the teacher was^ 
moving about the room listening to individuars 
read, some children read to each other^ oth.ers ^ 
were involved in drawing illustrations to go 
with-the story, and some children were / ^ 
involved in reading the classroom library books > 
or doing other activities which the teacher had <^ 
provided as alternatives. ' ' ^ ^ / 

What a marvelous bpportunity.for^he ^ 
teacher to diagnosticatly observe'^e children's ^ 
performance! She noted the following as she ^ 
worked with her children and moved abcut the 

'room*; 
1. 




The children who could write their owr^ 
names. y 
2. The number of v</ords each child 
underlined. 



3, Thejphi^dren who could locate words in' ^ 
^ V iscgation as well as in context. ■ 

A The children who knew how to use 
^/ coptexttflues to help them recognize 
^ * J words. 

5. The children who could already read. ' 

6. The children who used language 
fluently.r 

7: The children who followed the print 
from one line to the next on a ^ ^ 

. left-to-right basij^.^ ^ ^ ^ . 

8. The children who showed curiosity in 
reading by^ moving on to other 

^ reading-related activities. 

9. The children who showed maturity 
through their illustrations. 
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J»UPtL>DICTATEO STORIES * 

• f 

Within tySo or three weeks after the . 
children had e^cpenenc^ with group-diciated 
$torie% Mrs. L planned her schedule to begin" 
in^ividuai dFctation. Each child was inyited to 
dictate with' the teachen This Jime the: 
cldssroom pet hamster, Ahios, provided the 
stimulus for each child's t^^ik. Tiirough skillful 
questioning by the teaches, each child was 
encouraged to dictate statements aSout the 
hamster. The teacher sat at a table and each 
pupil stood beside her in a positioO*whef)ehe 
could easily view the teacher recording his 
language. As each child completed his 
dictation^ the teacher re^bjack what had been 
recordqd using a pointer under the words to 
indicate the left*to*right direction. Next the 
teacher invited tlie pupil to read the story with 
her. Some children recognized mah^ of the 
words and felt secure about reading: in these 
instances, the teacher let her voice drop to a 
bare whisper. In othep instances in Vvhich the 
child kneteiewec words, the teacher let her ^ 
voicpj)iojecra fittle more strongly and, thus, * 
-^srdvided support for the child reading. No*^ 
child was permitted tq struggle with individual 
words. In individual dictation as well as group 
d|ctation/ the emphasssr was on reading for v 
meaning. However, the teacher a^ain noted the 
individual pupil's srengths and weaknesses. After 
the pupil had.finislied reading his story vyith 
the teacher, he was given a sheet of drawing 
paper to draw ?,n Illustration. Later, his dictated 
story was attached to the drawing. The date 
was written on eac^r'story for later Reference. 



Children were invited to sljare their ^ories , 
Shd Hfujtration^ with others. The pride afKl 
spirjt^rf author^ip was experienped through ^ 
the sharjng process. Tjie illustratioo served as. 
an additional reinforcernerit to tbe meaning^qf 
the story. Some chiWfen were able to read the 
statements which they had dicti^ed. Others 
who experienced difficulties with ^m^bf . the 
words used the picture clues to "tell" ^arts of 
their stories. Other words^in the story provided 
'Strong context clues ^ ^«aid to word 
r^ogm[tion..l| the'story contained ^eas in 
sequential order, the sequenc&also p'rovided an 
aid to word recognition^. ^ ' • 

Book^ about hamsters were placed on the 
classroom library table to catch the children's 
' attention and provide them with ^e . 
^opportunity of transferring and applying their 
skills from the stories which they dictated to 
the printed material found in the library books 
which contained many of the saqie words. 
Some of the children sat together in pairs and 
read*their stories to each other, which.was a 
natural way to dev^elop listening skills. 

Many types of stimuli are. used in 
classrooms to provide children with vmaterials 
for<iictation. Teachers may use social studies 
dctivities,"science experiments, field trips, 
playground walks, music,* (painting, etc.^ as a , 
means of giving children concepts. and ideas for 
dictation. Some teachers l^aie been successful 
in using structured language )^tterns as models 
such as "The House That Jack Built" and'"The 
Old Lady Who Swallovyed the\Fly." The 
following samples are products^pf the phrases 
"I like mys^?lf when . 1;/' and "V don't like 
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myself when • . /' dictated to the teacher or 
4 written by^six-year-olds who have become 
involved in language expf^riences: 

I don't like myself when I am mad. When I 
. get sent up to my room, {c'ictatedj 

1 liKt JJvy^elf when Z opi ^oot^^ 

I/(ke-m/ SeJfVhehX 

- Vlieh I p/cy. 

8 
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It's possible for ni^st teachers to organize 
their days "so that they^plan time to have each 
child dictate twice a w^k. One should/ 
remember thaf beginning readers usually don't 
dictate lenglhy stories 4 nrjany of the children 
begin by (dictating one or two sentences. If a 
child does express interest in writing the 
"Great American Novel" \at the age of six^ then 
the teacher might encourage him to dictate . 
short sections at a time, as well as encouraging 
him to practice his skills irji writing so that he 
can eventually become more indep'3ndent,by» ' 
doing his own writing. j * 

Whenever a child dictates to his teacher, ^ 
the teacher reads it back to him to see if he 
feels ev^thing is in.order. It pays to read the 
story back to a child^— now and then a child 

. changes his mind about wljiat he wants to say 

'^''"and the teacher is prpvidinjg him with an , 
opportunity to make chanqes. He has an 
^opportunity to hear jiow his own language . 
sounds. The'emphas.ijS'^s oii meaning and most 
all children will rmjte ^^ehj their dictation lacks 
meaning, "It doesn't rpakelsense/' coliimented 
one young man criti(^rty» The;teacher asked 
him what he wanted to chan^. in order to 

\ make'his story makejsense. He quickly 

analyzed his sequence as being- faulty, changed 
the order of events, slnd then showed visible 
satisfaction when he iistened again and became 
aware that his story \\ad meaning. 

There are several things a child can do with 
a story after it is dictated: 

1. He can reread lit, either to himself or 

' with someone else^ 
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. 2. He can draw an illustration to attach to 
it . 

3. :He cin underline the words he knows. 

4. He can copy some of the words or 
- sentences. 

One six year old, involved in science 
experiments, dictated the following experiment 
Jwhich was called the "I Don't Know" 
experiment) to his teacher: 

IDONTKNOW 

First I put baking soda in a gla^ tube. Put 
in paint Thenput in vinegar and then the 
cork, \filhat happened? It foamed up and 
pressure builds up so the eork pops. 



she recognized. The first and second days, she 
could read the the entire story and underlined 
every word. Th*e third day she retpgnized 
.seventeen of the twenty^three words in the 
story* The words which are double-underlined 
are words which may then be placed in her 
own word bank. 

WORD BANK 

A word bank {Stauf^r, 1970) contains a 
collection of words whichasDupil has 
recognized at sight two days ihsarow. These 
words are usually from a child's ot^l^ language 
which has been recorded on an experience 
<ihart or dictated to the teacher. 
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The Witch 

The witch is drinkin)^ tST pption. She died. 
y/ye yjf^ driving bST ^ ^ands^ fell out q£ 

bsTSSL Sbs got i&rwg^ 

- Eric^ 

* 

The storV'above was dictated b^ the pupil 
to her teacher. The pupil took the story back 
to her table and reread it. The second day. she 
underlined all the words she knew. Two days 
later, she drew another line under all the words 
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When a child begins his collection of v^ord 
cards, he needs something in which to store ' 
them. Many teachers paint small boxes, ' 
recycled Clocox bottles or similar items which 
will be used as word banks. Each child's narpe 
* is printed on his word bank. \ 

Word bank cards are usually cu^ from in^ex 
cards and are approximately one-half inch td, 
three-fourths of aft inch high and are cut in | 
lengths to fit the length of the word. 

Three word cards from a cBild's word bank 
are shown below. ' ' - 



\ moQsterl | haunted | | house 



' , Each child needs to have his name appear 
on one of his first word carjds. ^ 

One child knew the following words two 
days in a row from a story he had dictated to 
his teacher. When he realized he could put 
them together and form the same sentence he 
har^» dictated to his teacher, he also asked for a 
card which haH 2 period printed on it. He was 
.oegmning to discover punctuation marks. 



rabbits | 



□ 



As stated earlier, each child's^tory has the 
date and is numbered. The number of the story 
is also placed on the back of the word card for 
reference. For example, one child knew four 
words, from his first story which was dictated 
on Se|)tembeY 25, and on his ninth sto/y, 
dictated one month later, lie had fifteen cards 



placed in his word bank! He was proud of his 
achievement and so were his parents when he . 
told them. . • , . 

Word bank cards can be used many ways. 
C|)ildren may choose to work individually, in 
pairs, or in small groups. The following' 
activities ar6 things a child may do with his 
word cards: 

1. Share his cards by reading them to 
another child. 

Categorize and classify- his word cards. 
(The possibilities are limitless as the 
number of cards in the word bank 
increases.) 

Arrange word cards so that they form 
sentences. (Children working together 
With their word b^nks are able to form 
a larger variety of sentences.) 
Two children working[ together made the 
following arrangements with their word cards, 
and asked the teacher to come and see their 
categories. 



2. 



3. 



1 rabbits I 


lhappv 


blue 1 


bug 


|dog 1 


fsad } 


green 


[broke 


i hamster 


Icry] 


[ yellow 1 


bottle 1 


1 turtle! 


jpink 1 

\m 1 

1 white) 





The teacher asked them to explain their 
categories. They replied that the first category 
contained "pet" words, the second category 
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contained "feeling" words, the third category 
•contained "color" words, and the last category 
contained words beginning with the<etter "b" 
of the alphabet and started with the same 
sound, these two children vyill soon be able to 
classify lists^f word cards. Note that the 
children were also applying their knowledge of 
letter-sound associations. 

Word bank cards can be used very' 
effectively for Inductive teaching of phonics 
principles. A teacher may wish fo work with 
three oriqur children in a small group for an • 
inductive lessorrin whfchjhey categorize their 
word cards and begin'to discoverand-form 
their own generalizations regarding the phonics 
principles. 

, . A child jheeds daily opportunities to work c 
with his word bank cards. He frequently asks 
his teacher for additional word cards. These 
cards should' be kept apart from other word 
^cards until the teacher checks to make sure 
that the "new" words have become known 
words. 

Children tend to feel possessive about their 
word banks and enjoy having new words to 
"deposit" in their banks. When a child has so 
many word cards that he has difficulty finding 
the words he needs'in forming sentences, the^ 
teacher might provide him with small envelopes 
in which he can place his cards. Each envelope 
will have an upper-case and lower-case letter on 
it. This is a natural way to have children 
become aware of alphabetizing. 
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two of the enve- 
lopes at the left are used 
by i child to $tore word 
cards ^in.ning w(th 
more than one letter of 
the alphabet. The child 
had so many words 
whfch began with the , 
letter/'s" that he felt the . 
word cards should be in 
an envelope by 
themselvat 

Should a child forget one of hl^ords, he 
simply looks 9n the back of the card to find 
the number*' of the story from which it was ' 
taken, finds the story, and then locates the 
word in context. The story context usually ' 
provides the pupil with enough clues to 
recognize the word. If he still isn't able to 
recognize the word, then he should gsk his* 
teacher for help. In the meantime, the " 
troublesome card must be removed from the- 
bank until it becomes a known word again. 

USE OF BASAL READING SERIES . 

When a child has'^pproximately 160 words 
irrhis word bank, he is ready for iiiStructlon in 
the first hardback book of a basal reading 
series. This reading of experience stories, * 
reinforced by daily work with his word bank, 
has provided him with a background sufficient 
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to permit him to bypass preprimers and their 
aitificial language patterns. Preprimers may be 
kept in the rooiji for independent reading by^ 
the children, who will undoubtedly note that, 
in the preprimers, "people don't talk like 
that." - ^ : 

Any basal series which is coinitent2oriented 
and emphasizes reading for meamng instead cff 
"decoding" will prove to be compatible wijfh 
the other elements in a Janguage-experienck 
muki-method approach to^eaching reading/^ 

THE DIRECTED READING - THINKING 
ACTIVITY (DR-TA) ^ 

The OR— TA is a procedure devised by Dr. 
Russell G. Stauffer (1969) which can be used 
to present materials from basal readers. The ' 
DR-TA procedure is basically a guestioning 
strategy which provides a means for students to 
make responses which are chiefly critical and ' 
which represent higher levels of thinking which 
go beyondliteral levels. 

Since the language-experience multi- 
method approach as described in this manual, 
places emphasis on reading^for meaning and- 
reading as a thinking process/it appears' 
particularly appropriate o suggest the use of^ 
the DR— TA procedure as an effective teaching 
strategy to assist in improving and developing 
skills oi m\tc^\ reading and thinking. 

The^^Jive'^feps in the DR-TA are as 
follows: ' 
* * 

I. IDENTIFYING PURPOSES FOFf 
READING - fndiyidual or group purposes 
set by students b^sed on sdme limited clues* 



in material and their own background of 
' experience. * 

ll! ADJUSTMENT OF RATE TO PURPOSES 
AND MATERIAL - Rate adjustment 
depends upon the purposes and nature^ and 
difficulty of the reading material; 
surveying, skimming,* and studying are^ 
involved. 1 , 

III. OBSERVING THE. READING - Teacher 
assists students requesting help, notes 
aBifities to adjust ratf to purpose'^nd 
material, use woid recognttiort steps, and 
.comprehend material. ' 

IV. DEVELOPING COMPREHENSION - 
Students check purposes by accepting, 
rejecting or redefining purposes. ' 

V. FUNDAMENTAL SI<:iLL'TRAlNlNG . 
ACTIVITIES: DISCUSSION, FURTHER 
READING, ADDITIONAL STUDY, 
WRITING - Students and teacher are 
identifying these needs throughcufthe 
strategy.. 

The first step is one in which the student , 
examines available clues and declares purposes 
depending upon his background of experience, 
the experiences of the group, 3nd the content 
of the material to be road. A group cor^posed 
of five vo eight children is most effective for 
allowing interaction among the children. ' 

The teacher begins by asking the children 
to predict the "outcome of a story by reading 



only the title or looking at a beginning 
illustration. Example: Teacher has pupils read 
the title of a story and asks^^MA/hat do you 
^ think this story will be about?" She then'' 
^lows students to make responses freely 
Jpupil^don't raise Viands to be called upon to 
' respond). The pupils are allowed to talk freely 
to one another about all the possibilities that 
might exist. The-teacher regulates the amount 
of materiaf the pupils read at one time, and 
after they have made their initial predictions, 
she then asks them to read the first f^ para- 
graphs of the story (or the first page). The 
pupils read to gain additional clues in order to 
refine their initial predictions. The teacher will 
also ask the pupils to prove or substantiate 
these predictions. For example: (Pupils haVe 
y(Bad the f jrst page of the stpry) The teacher 
might ask, "Novi^that you hav^e some addition- 
. al clues, what do you thinic will happen in this ' 
stqry?" A&>pupils begin to re^spond with refined 
predictions, the teacher might ask the follow- 
ing questions: "VVhy do you think so?" "How 
can you prove your prediction?" 

After children have'^hadiam'ple opportunity 
to respond with predictions vyhich have been 
supported by some proof, they are directed to 
read on to the njext place in the story that the 
teacher deems appropriate to serve as a 
stopping point. Predictions continue to be 
refined until the solution or outcome of the 
story has been read. . 

. The emphasis is not on oral reading of the 
story. Children will naturally read segments of 
trie story ou.t loud to prove or suonort their 
^predictions. This is an important use of oral 



reading; Pupils are encouraged to read 
They will become more fluent in adjusting _ 
their rate if each child is permitted to adjust his 
own r%te to fit the complexity of the material 
and his own purpose for readmg. Children .will 
have many opportunities to practice and ^ 
develop >.n appreciation for oral reading, 
reading stories to share^with others and 
recording their voices on tape. i^Aembers of a 
reading group, meeting for the primary purpose 
.of developing and improving their reading- 
thinking skills^ should not be forced to follow 
the rate of one child as he reads a portion of ^ 
the story, but.should have the opportunity to 
become flexible in fate adjustment. « 

The following transcript (Davidson, 1970) 
is an excerpt taken from a taped lesson in ' ^ 
which the teacher used a DR— TA procedure 
with a group of five childrenj^jeading on an f ^ 
instructional level of fourth grade: 



Code fo;; Q's and Pupil or 

Level of Response Teacher 

Q. Gathering T 
Spu:. Facts 

Literal PI 

CL interpreting ^ T 

Theorizing ^ PI 



Excerpt from Lesson: 
"Bad- Luck Bozo" » 

What's, the title of 
" your story? 

Bad'Luck Bozo / 

What do vou think is 
going to happen next? 

He wants to go see 
some hockey gam^ « 
and stuff like that 
and his father and 
mother just won't go. • 

13 



d Evaluating 



Literal PI 



CX Interpreting 



Making < Pi 
Inferences 



Q/^^luatmg 

Evaluating ^ .PI 




Statement* ( P 
* Interpreting 



Q. Evaluating T 
Evaluating PI 



Q. Evaluating 



Why do you think this 
is going to happen? • 

I don't know-1 read 
a little of it. 

What do you think is 
going to happen from 
the title? 

1 think he's a hockey 
player and he did 
something wrong and 
they won't let him 
play hockey. 

Why do you think that? 

Because of the picture. 
They're playing hockey 
and he's going off.* ; 

Well, he had bad luck 
^ ^nd he's not a very 
good scorer ar>d nobody 
tikes him so he doesn't 
.play. 

Why do you think th^t? 

WclC because nobody 
tilcesohim. * 

Why do you think . 
.nolxody likes him? ^ 



Evaluating PI 



d Interpreting ^ T 



Theorizing PI 
Hypothesizing 



Q. Evaluating 



Evaluating 



Pl^ 



CL Interpreting T 



Statement 



Theorizing. Pi 
Hypothesizing . 



'Cause he doesn't rpake 
'good scores. - 

(Children read siien^y) 

What do you suppose is 
going to happen next, 
without reading on? 

He might be able to get 
on the te.am and he'll be 
skating real good and 
his friend will |>e jealous 
because he can skate ^o 
good. He was a real good 
.ska ter and now he's- 
doing a better iob^^ 

Why do you think this 
is going to happen? 

'Cuz, it said that he was 
a good skater and good 
skier. 

(Children read silently) 

What do you think is 
going to happen now? 

It said the reason that 
Boza was always get- 
ting introuble. ^ 

Tliey might l^t him on 
the team and he might 
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Q. Evaluating , 



Interpreting PI, 

Theorizing P2 
Evaluating • ' 



Theorizing P3 
Hypothesizing 



get like he's going to 
shoot the puck and 
lorrwbody might fall 
dowp^and he would 
hit him accidently 
and they'll think th^H 
.he did it on purpose. 

Why do you think 
thist 

It just came to me. 

He might get into a 
fight because he's 
playing, because 
hockey's a rough 
sport. 

.Maybe he'srgoing to 
get a real good goat/ 
and maybe the boys 
he doesn't like push 
him and he makes a 
bad one. 



•pupil initiated statement. 

The DR-^TA questioning strategy may be 
ii'sed with non*f ictidn as well as fiction. As 
teachers continue to become more deeply 
involved with the use of inquiry approaches in 
science/concept teaching in social studies, and 
probtem-solving techniques in modern math, 
the use of a DR— TA appraoch with reading 



materials will provide consistency amc 
teaching techniques. 

.The pre-teaching of "new" words is hot 
^advocated in this teaching strategy^ Wheri a 
pupil comes to a vyord he doesn't recognize, 
the following procedure is suggested: 
1. Skip the,wdrd. 

'27 Read to the end of the sentence., 

3. Go bacK to the word and see if yqu can 
figure it out (this gives the pupil arv n 
opportunity to pull together the 
elements within a word recognition 
system - context, phonics, structural 
analysis,.sight words), j . 

4. If you can figure out the^Wora, go right 
on reading. 

5. If you still don't know the word, ask 
your teacher and she will tell yoO what 
it is. ' 

While the pupifs read, the teacher /K)tes 
individual pupil's difficulties and strengths. 
After the reading, she will plan skfll-building 
activities with each pupil in the group. This is a 
cooperative-planning time: one which allows - 
the pupil to share responsibilities for his own 
learning. This typs of planning aliowsfor' 
individual differences; activities may Jje 
planned for a'pupif to work independently, or 
''a small subgroup may be established for 
instruction in a Specific skiMiiee<ied by several 
pupils. Skill building activities which are^ 
planned in this fashion allow the teacher to 
make the most efficient use of her time as^well 
as her pupils. - . 

When children are assigned to groups for 
instruction to develop reading-thinking skills, it 



is cruciai ^hat teachers utilize such instruments 
as informal/eading inventories to make certain 
that the reading materials will be at each child's 
instructional level according to Belts' criteria. ' 
Childrer shduld already be achieving success as 
they receive instruction, it !s completely 
erroneoQs to assume that children aren't being ^ 
challenged if they^on't have to struggle with 
their work. Cfiildren must not be at frustration 
levels when they are receiving instruction. 

INDEPENDENT READING AND THE 
IMPORTANCE OF THE LIBRARY 

Children should be encouraged to reac^ * 
independently every day. As mentioned 
previously, it is important for children to be 
able to immediately transfer skills and 
knowledge gained through the dictation of a 
story or group instruction in a basal by having 
fnaterials to read independently in the cla^ 
room. The following minimal materials should 
be readily available in the classroom: 
♦ 1. ^ Library books — fiction and non-fiction 
^ 2. * Magazines 

3, Newspapers 

4. Television guides and telephone books 
containing the "yellow pages" 

5. Books which individual pupils have 
"published" * * 

6, Ciassroonr) books of all types 

. Some teachers have set aside a specific time 
on a daily basts during which everyone in the 
classroom (including teachers) reads. 

teachers who are using "plan sheets" with 
the children, in order to help them organize 
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* theirwofk as well as providing them with 
(alternatives, find that having "reading time" - 
listed as the number one priority on the plan 
sheet works well. • • 

Tne importance of^'^ood library seems 
obvious. The iibr^ should serve a$ the major 
resource center or learning center of the entire 
school. The piace of media in our society today 
mak^it essential for children to (earn that 
books are not the only source of infoi'mation, 
thatxhe whole realm of media opens up a new 
world of information to us. - ' 

Teachers might begin asking children at 
early ages, "What do you want to learn?'' not 
just "What do yoi want to rcwi?" The library, 
functioning as a learning center should provide 
children access to films, ifilmstrips, records, 
reference materials,, etc. Close cooperation 
needs to be established between th^ classroom 
teacher and the librarian as they work together 
to provide children with th^ means to discover. 
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/ . create. . ^ , 
out 

vacuum. 

They . ' - 

musts' • . y 
have , ^ 

to • • . ' 

« • * 

say \ ; 
\ . -snd • * 
be 

. fired*' 
to 

■" • say 
it" 

- Natalie Cole 
the Arts in 
the Classroom- 



; CHAPTER III 
THE CLASSROOM AS 
A LEARNINGXABORAICORY 

, the Language^Experience Approacff with 
its muiti nnethod and its^focus on the pupil 
and ftis experiences can be enhanced within a 
classroom which serves as a learning laboratory 
.for children. No longer are desks and chairs 
kept in neat little rows, Jbut instead, are 
' grouped so that children cah interact with one 
another and children's language can flow* A 
classroom should be a center tor discussions, 
sharing, discovering, learning and thinking. For 
this to take place, there must be a structure to 
it all so that children may learn responsibility 
for themselves and others.^ 

Most teachers have the ability and are 
capable of establishing some type of structure, 
within a classroom that enables children to 
move freely within the room, work indivi- 
dually, and work with other children. 

Some teaci.ers Ur\d it works best for their . 
children and themselves to establish interest 
areas one at a time within their classrooms. 
Children |eam the purpose for the interest area, 
and how to use its accompanying materials 
before the next area is established. For ' 
example, one teacher set up an art activity area 
which contained the following: an feasej 
(two-sided), brushes, paint and water, and a 
sm^ll open-shefved cabinet which contained 
many kinds of paper, crayons, and scissors. 
Since there was only room for two children to 
paint at a time, she taped a "sign-up" sheet 
next to the easel so that children who were 




interested in painting that day could write their 
names in the spaces provided and knew what 
pairs of children would be painting first, etc. 
Next, she taught all the children how to take 
care of the area, the necessity for keeping 
brushes clean and materials put away. Then, 
she observed and assisted these«hildren for the 
first week the art interest area was "in 
business/' When she felt that the children were 
comfortable handling the area, she established 
the next one. Through her planning, she felt 
her classroom environment and her children 
were secure and stable. 

Afiother teacher felt her pupils were 
• "secure" in the ways in which their teaching- 
learning environment functioned and 
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-^#c9^^ralely judged them to be generally flexible 
and adaptable to new situations* At the 
beginning of the school year, she waited until 
she felt that she had established a good , \ 
working relationship with her pupils and, after 
preparirtg them for a change, set up all her 
interest areas over a week-end. She, too, used 
plan sheets and sign-up sheets with her pupils 
until they could become "self-regulative" in 
behavior* 

The following activities are suggestions for 
interest areas in a classroom which functions as 
a learning laboratory: 

1. A reading area {a piec^ of carpeting, an 
"inflatable" cushion, lots of books 
placed informally will enhance this area 
and be inviting to children)^ 

2. A book^making area (see appendix for 
suggestions. This area should have all 
the materials needed for a young 
author to "publish'* his book — even 
the "Great American Novel/') 

3. A science area (animals, fish, birds, 
plants wh^ph are growing -r- plus a'sheet • 
for recording observations by a child 
and a place for him tp sign his name 
and place the date;'experiments to 
perform - again,- a sheet for recording 
observations, etc.) 

4« A social studies area (games, books, 
filmstrips, etc., pertaining to the 
concepts being taught) 

5. A writing area (story starters, 
suggestions for books, spelling 
handbooks, a couple of old "English* 
books" for reference, picture 




dictionaries, dictionaries, lined paper — 
' ail musts for writing) 

6. A problem-solving area (chess, 
checkers. Jigsaw puzzles, simulation 
games, a coupfe of "who-dun-$ts" — all 
belong in this area) • 

1. An art are^ (one of the most important 
areas — children must find release 
through expression in art: to discover, 
invent, to create - without feeling as if 
they must excel on a competitive basis) 

8. *^A "junk" area (a table with scraps — 
for pupils to do with what they will - 
completely unstructured — teachers 
clean out their garages and their^ attics' 
for materials for this area) 
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9. A listening area {pupils can ''plug in'' to 
« listening posts and listen to tapes^ to 
other children, etc. Have you^ever 
« heard Alfred Hitchcock's recording of 
Ghost Stories?) : ^ 
In summation^ arr environment which is 
conducive to ih'(9 teaching-le^rning process is " 
one in^hrch.the physical .environment is warm 
and invfting to the teacher and her pupils, 
'^rtappy" colors are everywhere, there are 
things to do which are inviting and interesting 
to childnsn, and those areas which are there are 
ones in which pupils can become actively 
involved; Their work is almost plastered on the 
walls* Tills is a classroom which is appropriate 
for a language-experience multi-method 
approach to learning. 

' Space isn't a limitation. Most teachers can 
fit some of these activities on a two foot shelf. 
If they really believe in the concept of Interest 
areas, somehow, someway, they find an 
appropriate space — even in a seif^ntained 
classroom, with thirty pupils. 



*To construct and to create are quite different. 
A thing constructed can only be loved after it 
is constructed, but a thing created is loved 
before it exists."^ 

— Gilbert Keith Chesterton 



". . . The first thing to do was to make a grand 
^survey of the country she was going to travel 
through. 'It's something very like learning 
geography,' thought Alice ..." 

- — Alice in Through the Looking G/ass, 
p. ^76 




f CHAPTER IV 

ORGANtZATICNiFOR LEARNING 

/ • ' 'I 
/ A structure or framework to the learning 
^ environment is crucial if chUdren are to 
becofHe more responsible ^fpr their own 
learning. Children need to iiLaveVnany 
alternatives and options aviMlable to them f ?bm 
which th6y can make choices. They need to 
know wh^t will be expectedufrom them; they 
need to have guidance from tj^achers to help in 
establishing realistic goals. \ . 

One way of assisting child/eh to organize 
their activites and help them ^ith the task of 
setting goals is throus^i the usaof plan sheets 
or goal sheets and planning periods. Many - 
teachers find it helpful to set ub some long- 
term activities as well as shorter ones whFch 
"tie iq" with coritent units which are being 
studied. Interest areas which have been 
developed provide numerous activities. Other 
activttife^eed to be carefully weighed in terms 
of teacfter-preparition time. ^ 

For example^ a teacher might choose to 
have paper-mache models included as one of 
the long-term activities. The teacher- 
preparation time required each day for setting 
up the work area, mixing wheat paste, etc., is 
extensive. When the teacher maps out other 
activities, she will undoubtedly plan those 
which wilt not require as much preparation 
time as the paper-mache activity will require. 

in a planning period in the morning, each 
child fills out a plan sheet indicating the 
activities he has chosen to do. A half-sheet of 
paper is usually sufficient for a plan sheet. A 



typical model would have spa(^ for choices to 
be listed and accompanying spaces for an 
evaluation of work^accomplished. A plan sheet 
actually provides a record for a child 
containing 'l/Vhat I intend to do" and "What 
and how I did." Many children like to 

' examine these sheets at the end of the wifek 
'and look at the progress they've made. The 
same use should be made of them at the end of 
every day, so that pupifs go home with • 
accomplishments firmly in mind. 

V After the planning period is completed, 
some children may meet for group instruction 
in reading*thinking skills with their teacher 
while others begin with activities listed on their* 
plan sheets, there is purpose and structure to 
this kind of movement in a<:la$sroom. Children 
are operating independently or in small groups; 
the planning period has helped, them become 
task-oriented. The "tone" of the classroom is 

. one of positiven^and constructiveness. The 
large time blocks allow. for flexibility in 
planning and working. There is time for 
children to dictate stories, to participate in ^ 
small group instruction, to read independently, 
and to become involved in a variety of learning 
activities. 

The overall program ,has three strong 
inter-related strands which em,e^ — a 
JLanguage Experience Approach involving 
group experience charts and individual 
dictation, group instruction with the use of 
content-oriented basal readers, and inde- 
pendent reading. Each complements the 
strengths and compensates for any weaknesses 
of the other approaches. Eadh approach can be 



adapted to the age and the sophistication of 
the learner. Finally!, the-use of these 
multi-m6th.od approaches allows for complete 
integration of ail the components of the 
language arts. 

*The go^l rn education is noft to increase the 
amount of knowledge, but to create the 
possibilities for a child to invent and discover. 
When we teach too fast, we keep the child 
from inventing and discovering for himself," 



— Piaget 
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* ^ CHAPTER V 

LATER ELEMENTARY 

\, , When childtln reach later elementary 
\ grades, the hium-methbd progt*arn has 
• \ progressed to a Slightly different format. The 
i Language Experience Approach is used in two 
distinct ways. Thbse chljdr^n vv/^ can write 
and have become Vnore fluent in reading may 
no longer be involved in dictating; they may be 
simply writing every day about their own 
experiences and exfierienccs that are taking 
place in the classroom. Those children who are 
not as fluent may stW} be involved in the 
dictating process on a required basis.^ 

One leacher, Mrs. M., has a mirmr set up «n 
her classroom. She also has a large collection of 
hats. Mrs. M. has her children put on the hats 
' . to see themselves as different persons when 
they look itt the mirror. They have opportu- 
nities to talk about how they look and how 
they feel. Then some Children dictate their 
* thoughts, white others independently write their 
thoughts. The following story ^hows how one 
youngster reacts to hats: 



/ hate hats Some folks likes to wear hats 
but I don't. Hats give me the creaps. Hats 
make my head swet Hats make me smt to 
death. I might even faint in that old hat. 



David Allen, 5th Grade/ii/lartin ' 
Luther King Elem. Rockford, fL 

r 
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Another teacher had her children hollow 
out pumpkins at Halloween time. The 
following story resulted: 



^ WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH A PUMPKIN 



You can cute hole in the top and hollov\fit 
out and then put water in it and when you 
mnt the water, tip it upside down. You 
can make a pumpkin ouJ of it with ears. 
They feel bumpy. I can hold it with one 
hand so it isn^t heavy. You can take and 
cook stuff out of it Cut a hole in the top 



oi it so it won't burn the top. It looks like 
a big seecf. It feels hard. It is orange. It is * 
plump and it is fat. It is yellow on 
inside. We are going to make a pie out of it. 

- Steven, Welsh Elementary School, 
, Rockford, IL - 

AH children are involved in independent ^ . 
reading. Group skills instruction is provided 
through the use of basals and non-fiction 
materials, including those used in content 
areas. More and more emphasis is placed on 
learning and the learnfng process, in order to 
help children understand thatreading isn't the 
only way to learn. 

The range of children's abilities increases as 
their experiences broaden and increase. In 
these grades, as well as in the primary grades,the 
teacher must provide skills instruction to fit 
the needs of each child. The planning and 
organization needed to provide the overall 
structure of the classroom and provide for 
individual and small group instruction in skills 
is a major task. . • 

"Inquiries made among mature readers revealed 
two very illuminating facts. They indicated, 
first, that the crucial point in the development 
of pernnanent reading .interests was when 
reading began to inspire, to bring convictions, 
to make changes in the reader's core or values, 
and to open up new vistas. 

"The second is the very great influence of a 
teacher- who is a lover of good books and who 



has the capacity to open up to children and 
yoi^th'tfie appreciations and other rewards 
/ifmerent in reading." 

- William S. Gray, Providing treading 
Materials Appropriate to Interesfand 
Maturity Mevels 
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CHAPTER VI * 
MIDDLE SCHOOL AND HIGH SCHOOL 

Modifications of the Language Experience 
Approach can be used very effectively at the 
middle school and high scho^rlevels. The 
multi-method approach and its format can fit 
naturally into a developmental reading 
program. Content area teachers will find many 
u^s for language-experience as they assisf 
pupils in lea.rhing.the specific concepts in their 
areas of specialization. An important use of the 
Language Experience Approach is with pupils * 
who are having difficulties in reading.- f.hese 
youngsters are developing mature tastes &nd 
interests and, many times, balk at the mere- 
thought of having to read "baby books." 
Youngsters' interests and experiences can serve 
as' springboards for dictation at these levels. 
tThe teacher records a youngster's language 
using the same procedures suggested for 
working with beginning readers. Older pupils, 
too, feet pride in becoming authors and feelings 
of positive self-concept are enhahced. The ^, 
heightened feelings of self-worth were 
beautifully described by a fifteen-year-old after 
he had complete his first dictating session. H& 
commented to his teacher, "It's the first time 
anyone ever thought anything i said was 
important enough to write down!" 



"Great progress has bqen made in developing 
helpful techniques and materials for teaching 



reading, but no packaged process will ever meSt 
the wide variety of personalities faced by ' 
teachers in classrooms and looked after by. 
parents at home. This is especially true if we 
approach children with a respect for their 
.eagerness to learn and if we honor the integrity 
of their taste. Then, instead of teaching young 
people as if we were feeding them packaged 
prescriptions, we inspire them and challenge 
them to invest their efforts and ideas in 
learning to read." 



- Roma Gans, Commpp Sense in 
Teaching of Reading 
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. . CHAPTEPi VII 

ADULT LITERACY PROGRAM^ 

^,^The Language Experience Approach, with 
its emphasis t)n the language fluency and 
experience of the learner, has advantages when 
used as an instructional approach with adult 
literacy programs. Teachers working with 
adults must design programs which fit the 
needs of each adult. Although ihere are some 
comnnercially prepared reading materials 
designed for use with aduits/an adult learner 

' maintains a higher degree of motivation toward 
materijals which reflect his own needs and 
Interests, The word bank concept can be 
utilized in building a sight vocabulary of words 
frequently used by the adult learner. 

Many adults have feelings of distrust and 
fears of failure about learning how to read. The 
r^ppnsibility and feelings of success and 
achie\(ement, created by dictatinjp their own 
reading materials based on their experiences, 

^ help overcome the feelings of fear and 
distrust: Some adults have found immense 
satisfaction in dictating and writing in poetry 
forms. 



"Perhaps the single most jmporrsint thing a^oUt 
a book for children tst^t it is an experience. 
*The child qas gamed something and grown a 
little.'^ X . a 

• — Russell G. Stauffer, Directing Reading 
Maturity As A Cognitive Process 
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CHAPTCft VMI 
BILINGUALS 



There "has been increased emphasis on 
" estabiidilng programs for children Vjfho^^re 
bilingual^ and many teachers are ffnc&hg'^use of • 
the LangMdge Experience Approach an 
advantage Jn providing instruction for these 
* children Jnltheir classrooms. As bilingual * 
children dfvelop fluency in our language, they 
begin dictating or writing stori^ and poems. 
If diff icultv; is encountered when a child 
can't think of an appropriate word in our 
language, he $imply uses the appropriate 
term in his n^ituraf language! This provides the 
teacher with fm'medtate feedback on difficult 
words encountered by the pupH, and the * 
pupil doesn't feel thwarted. He is able to 
succeed. * 

"It is the supreme art of the teacher to awaken 
joy in creative expression and knowledge/' 

— Albe» 1 Z5nstein 




CHAPTER IX 
ADDITIONAL THOUGHTS 

; , It just isn't possible in this type of 
publifiation to describe in depth the (anguage* 
experience muiti jmethod apprpach and all its 
ramifications for instruction. An attempt has 
been made, however, to present an overview of 
the Language Experience Approach and 
provide suggestions for implementation and 
practical application at ^11 levels of instruction. 



Those persons who are interested in 
increasing their knowledge of the Langua^ 
Experience Approach are urged to read and 
study research and writing in thfs field written 
by Dr. Russell 6. Stauffer, and In particular, 
his marvelous text, The Language Experience 
Approach to the Teaching of Reading, 
published by Harper and Row, 1970. Other 
^ appropriate materials are listed in the 
bibliography. 
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.- 'APPENDIX 
MAKING BOOKLETS WITH DRYMOUNT 



(A) 




1. Fold Paper in half for pages. Diagram A. 




(B) 



Sew along dotted lines with needle and 
thread (some teachers are massproducing 
all sizes and shapes using their sewing 
machines to sew pages)* Diagram B. 




3. Cut cloth or wallpaper one inch larger than 
book pages (lay open and flat to measure). 
Diagram C. 




cardboard 
one'page 



4, Cut two pieces of Vardboard (shirt 
cardboard works well) a little larger than 
pages. Diagram D. 



(E) 



cloth 

drymount under 
cardboard 



5, A piece of drymount is cut to fit between 
the cardboard and the cloth. Diagram E. 

6. Lay cioth flat, place drymount on top, 
then parboard pieces. Leave space |)|2tween 
cardboard pieces to allow book to d(}^ 
and shut. Diagram E. 
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K—7 \ if) 



7. With Iron, press a few places to hold 
cardboard in place. Diagram F. 



8. Fold corners in; then fold top down and 
iron; then fold bottom up and iron. 
Diagram F. 




(G) 



last 
page 



9. Cut second piece of drymount the same 
size as open pages. L^y drymount on open 
cover; lay open pages on drymount; press 
first page, then Idst page to the cover. 
Diagram G. 




CAUTION: NEVER PLACE IRON DIRECTIyON DRY MOUNT OR IT WILL STICK TIGRT 
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